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on the other hand, the physician will find at complete a description o L 
the more scientific methods of examination of urine at could 1 be ex- 
pected in a work of this size. 

The concise but clear treatise on the “ Differential Diagnosis of 
Renal Diseases ” will be read with pleasure and profit by the busy prac¬ 
titioner, who will also find the “ Tablet for Reducing the Metric System 
into the Bnglith and vice versa, and for Concerting Degrees Centegrade 
to Degrees Fahrenheit and vice versa," of great convenience. 

GAZZAM. 


Aseptic Surgical Technique: With Especial Refer¬ 
ence to Gynaecological Operations, Together 
with Notes on the Technique Employed in 
Certain Supplementary Procedures. By Hun¬ 
ter Robb, M.D., Associate in Gynaecology, Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor of Gynaecology .west¬ 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, O. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1895. 

From the introduction, by Howard A. Kelly—to whom, by the way 
the book is dedicated—to the appendix, this work holdB the attention 
of tbe student, as well as of the practitioner of the aseptic principles. It 
is a truly scientific exposition of the principles of aseptic surgical tech¬ 
nique, as would be expected, coming as it does from the pen of such an 
able and careful observer and experimenter as Dr. Robb. The diction 
throughout is clear and concise, yet at the same time the author at no 
time sacrifices thoroughness to brevity. 

H* emphasizes the importance to the surgeon of a bacteriological 
training, demonstrating plainly that such a training is practically neces¬ 
sary in order to establish on a scientific basis, a thorough surgical tech¬ 
nique on aseptic principles. For, without at least an elementary train¬ 
ing in bacteriology, no surgeon can fully appreciate the meaning of 
surgical cleanliness, that cardinal virtue of latter-day surgeons. A terse 
description of the most important micro organisms concerned in sepsis 
and wound infection, is followed by definitions of asepsis and antisepsis, 
and the wise remark is made : “ But in our enthusiasm for aseptic 
methods we must not by any means lose sight of the importance of a 
perfected mechanical technique.” 

After considering the general principles of sterilization, and com¬ 
paring sterilization by dry and moist heat, the disadvantages and im¬ 
practicability of chemical disinfection are shown, and the author pro¬ 
ceeds to make a practical application of the principles of sterilization. 
The necessity of all those concerned in an operation paying the strictest 
attention to the most minute details is insisted upon. Special operating 
suits are advised, and a detailed description given of the most improved 
method for the preparation of the surgeon and hU assistants. 

The manner of preparing patients for operations,, with the means 
employed to obtain an aseptic field is described, and it is advised that 
the patient be under observation for a few days previous to the oper¬ 
ation, with rest in bed in some cases; then, the proper preparatory, or 
pre-operative treatment is minutely gone into, the author urging us to 
"aim at as thorough an aseptic technique in plastic work as In abdom¬ 
inal surgery.” 

Noteworthy among the admirable features of the book are the very 
complete “lists of instruments necessary for various op erations,” and 
the numerous cuts of instruments which are shown. * The author con- 
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aider* that “ it is important to write out list* of the instruments that 
are used in the different operations and to keep them where they can be 
easily consulted on each operation day, so that none which will be 
needed will be forgotten.” For sterilizing the instruments the method 
of Schimmelbusch is advised, i. e., boiling for five minutes in a one-per¬ 
cent. soda solution, after thorough cleansing with soap and water. 

In considering sutures, ligatures, etc., the author says that his pre¬ 
ference, based upon bacteriological experiments made bv Dr. Ghriskey 
and himself is as follows : (1) silkworm gut; (2) silk ; (3) silver wire ; 
(4) catgut. He then states that silk is the material most commonly used 
and proceeds to consider it, and to give the best methods for preparing 
and preserving it aseptically. The use of silkworm gut is advised for 
certain purposes, while the use of silver wire is not advocated, inasmuch 
as it “ has no advantages over silkworn gut ” and ‘‘is much more ex¬ 
pensive, and is more apt to injure the tissues.” In speaking of catgut 
the author says in the body of the book : “ Catgut would be an almost 
ideal material for sutures, but, unfortunately, we have as yet no thor¬ 
oughly reliable method for rendering it absolutely sterile without at the 
same time making it so weak as to unfit it for our purpose.” In the 
appendix, however, he describes the method of Kronig as given in the 
Centralblatl fur Gynakologie, No. 27, i8g4 ; and says : “ By this method 
we can obtain a suture material which is not only sterile, but is not im¬ 
pregnated with any irritating substance.” This would seem to put cat¬ 
gut at the head instead of the foot of the list of suture and ligature 
materials. 

For the dressing of such wounds as it is not desirable to close her¬ 
metically, absorbent cotton and gauze are advised together with ban¬ 
dages, all previously sterilized by steam, and afterwards dried. The 
use of dressings impregnated with antiseptics is condemned as useless, 
and in some cases even harmful. Methods for the preparation of some 
of the impregnated gauzes are, however, given. Gauze sponges are 
advised, and the best way to prepare and keep them, as well as marine 
sponges is described. 

Drainage in abdominal surgery is considered unnecessary in the 
vast majority of cases, and when it is used, capillary drainage by means 
of gauze carried through glass tubes is considered the best. The use of 
rubber gloves is strongly advocated, and the proper way to sterilize all 
kinds of rubber goods is given. 

Warm sterile salt solution is considered to be the most satisfactory 
irrigating fluid, and solutions of sublimate and of carbolic acid are con¬ 
demned, especially in the abdominal cavity. Under the head of Occlu¬ 
sive Dressing's bichloride celloidin and iodoformized celloidin ate con¬ 
sidered the best. 

The descriptions of the ideal operating-room, the various operating 
tables, instrument tables and cases and other accessories, are interest¬ 
ing and properly prepare one for the description of the method of prop¬ 
erly organizing operations, and. of the maintenance of an aseptic tech¬ 
nique during operations; which subjects are gone into in great detail. 
We note that the author considers the Trendelenburg position inconve¬ 
nient, in the majority of cases unnecessary, and in septic cases objec¬ 
tionable; and that he advocates closing abdominal wounds in layers, 
and hermetically sealing.them with bichloride celloidin. 

The chapter upon the postoperative treatment of cases is most in¬ 
teresting ana instructive, inasmuch as the author goes into such details 
as are not generally to be found in text-books. We note also that he 
advocates the use of the abdominal bandage for six months to a year 
after coeliotomies. 

A chapter is devoted to “ Anaesthesia as an Aid to Diagnosis; its 
Importance in General Surgery and Gynaecology—Preparation of the 
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Paiieqt, etc.,’,’ the authdr'ahpwing the greet advantages, and few disad¬ 
vantages to be derived ffom its Use. 

While evtry surge 011 can dot be a thorough bacteriologist, Dr. Robb 
shows in Chapter 1 XVI. how he’ c'an greatly ‘aid himself in making diag¬ 
noses, and. aid the cause of science generally by a practical knowledge 
o'f'the subject; for, as he. says, “other,things being equal, that surgeon 
will make feweSt mistakes and obtain the best results who knows how 
to utilize to the utmost the knowledge and technical methods of all de¬ 
partments of medical science. ” ' ." 

A most valuable description of the tqethods for examination of the 
interior of the'female bladder, and the catheterization of the ureters fol¬ 
lows, with cuts showing the different instruments used and the proper 
position fri which to place the patient'for examination ; and the book 
closes with a chapter on pathological examinations, preparation and ex¬ 
amination of specimens, and the proper manner of conducting autop¬ 
sies. 

We will await*with 'interest the next edition of this book which we 
predict will not be long in forthcoming, as it is a valuable work. 

GAZZAM. 


The Non-Heredity of Inebriety. By Leslie E 
Keeley, M.D., LL.D. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

This is a book of 350 pages. In the preface the author claims that 
inebriety is a disease that can be readily cured, and not hereditary. He 
begins the work by a consideration of various medical creeds and med¬ 
ical development. He discusses the question of dogma, creed and 
ethics in rather an illogical way. He begins in qhapter two to declare 
that it was no.t until eighteen years ago that the cause of disease was 
understood, and thatit is now demonstrated, thanks to Pasteur, Koch, 
Sternberg, Bastlan and Tyndal, discoveries in the held of microscopy, 
that the microbe causes disease. These men, With many others, have 
given to science,the outcome of their labors and investigation, and to 
them, he admits, we owe a debt of obeisance and gratitude. 

Npw, it is interesting to note here the relationship he bears to such 
mqn who think qr work for science, and it is well to note the ethical 
position l}e takes before in any way we could consider pro or con his 
theory of inebriety. ‘We ahall quote ; * ‘ The germ theory was ridiculed 
for fifteen years, while its defenders were ranked as “quacks.” Elec¬ 
tricity, hydrotherapy, massage, all were classed in their beginning as 
quackery. But the “ grand old profession ” generally ends by adopting 
everything.' . It yjdll some day, if its morals improve,-adopt all the 
pathies, including Christian Science. It will ’fight the question many 
years, possibly, but will some day incorporate into the code of ethics a 
provision which will give a physician proprietory right to his inven¬ 
tions relating to surgical instruments and remedies. All ethics, except 
medical ethics, now grant such privileges. There is nothing in the ten 
commandments, nor in the. sermon on the mount, nor in the Saviour’s 
amendments to the ethics of Moses that is designed to prevent any man 
from , enjoying the rights and benefits of his own labor of brain or 
muscles, his inventions, nis discoveries, his thoughts, his property. 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbors house, nor money, stocks, 
bonds, lands, wife, nor his proprietory rights that are his by inherit¬ 
ance, acquirement and discovery, even including his cures for disease.” 
We must infer by this that Dr. Keeley is an inventor, and that he has 
patent rights upon his theory of inebriety which relates entirely to his 
own interests. The scientists of the past fifteen years, evidently have 



